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Unit on THE ATOM 


TEACHING GUIDE FOR THIS ISSUE 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


This is your last issue of World Week 
for the current semester. Your next issue 
will be dated February 2, 1955. If you 
haven’t renewed your subscription for 
the second semester, do it now to keep 
your copies coming on schedule! 


IN THIS ISSUE 

World History, World Geography: 
News pages, pp. 3-6; Good Citizens 
(U. S. school paper sends good-will 
edition to the Philippines), p. 7; atomic 
energy unit, esp. pp. 10-11. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers,” p. 2; news pages, 
pp. 3-6; atomic energy unit. 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens, p. 
7; “Newsmakers,” p. 2. 

Life Adjustment: Teen-age problems 
—“Ask Gay Head,” p. 12; moral and 
spiritual values—“How Would You 
Solve It?” p. 12; financial planning—p. 
14; good grooming—p. 15. 


WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 

4-6) 

World Week's weekly “World News 
in Review” tells the story of the week’s 
news with the perspective and social 
studies background that ordinary news 
media do not provide. 

Here are some suggestions for check- 
ing on students’ reading of the news 
review section: 

1. Have students check off articles to 
which you wish to give special attention 
in class. Make the reading of these arti- 
cles compulsory for all students. Call 
on several students to summarize the 
contents of the articles and comment 
on them. 

2. Another way to check on the read- 
ing is to give the class a five minute 
short-answer quiz based on the content 
of the articles. (Note “Quick Quiz” at 
the end of the news pages. ) 

3. Assign students each week to be 
responsible for keeping the “News 
fags” of the SCHOLASTIC NEWS 
MAP up to date. 

4. When you announce a test based 
mn the work in your regular course of 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
February 2, 1955 
Unit: India. 
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Unit: Indonesia. 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 








study, tell the class you will also include 
questions on current affairs which relate 
to the subject of the course. This should 
help keep the class on its toes in reading 
the news. 

5. Maintain a class bulletin board, 
ask students to keep scrap-books, and 
encourage students to work to win the 
Scholastic “Achievement Key.” 


Unit: ATOMIC ENERGY (pp. 8- 
11) 


Concepts in the Unit 

President Eisenhower's “Atoms for 
Peace” plan has raised hopes that the 
world may yet find a path to a peaceful 
Atomic Age. Russia, which has opposed 
previous U. S. atomic proposals, has 
voted in favor of the general idea of 
Ike’s program. However, because of the 
uncertainty of the Reds’ real attitude, 
the atomic arms race goes on. The free 
world hopes that atomic energy can be 
used in the interests of man in the fields 
of science, industry, and agriculture. To 
keep the U. S. amply supplied with 
uranium, source of atomic energy, thou- 
sands of men are out exploring and 


prospecting for the “big find.” 


Contents 

1. Cover picture illustrating the han- 
dling of radioactive materials. 

2. Pages 8-9. Uranium mining is be- 
coming a big business on the Colorado 
plateau. Pictures. 

3. Pages 10-11. Eisenhower's plan for 
a “world atomic bank.” Why. past 
atomic-control plans failed. Cartoon. 

4. Page 11. Peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. Chart. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 8-9. (1) In what part of the 
U. S. is the uranium “mining rush” tak- 
ing place? (2) Why has uranium min- 
ing become a big business? 

2. Pages 10-11. (1) How does Presi- 
dent Eisenhower hope to make atomic 
energy work for peace? (2) What ob- 
jection by Russia caused previous atomic 
energy control plans to fail? (3) Make 
a list of several ways in which atomic 
energy has been put to constructive 
peacetime uses. 


“NEW KEY TO PEACE?” and “NEW 
JOBS FOR THE ATOM” (pp. 10-11) 


Procedure 

If your school has a filmstrip on 
atomic energy, make your first lesson a 
film presentation. The film can serve as 
a general over-view of the unit. As the 
film moves along, integrate the contents 
of the articles in World Week with the 
content of the film. Use the second diy, 
as time allows, for a discussion follow- 
up. 
If you don’t have a filmstrip readily 
available, the lesson can be conducted 
in an open-book, discussion approach. 
First, write on the blackboard the 
terms: fissionable materials, world atom- 
ic bank, and atomic age. Call on the 
class to explain the meanings of these 
terms in order to remove language diffi- 
culties. Have a student read aloud 
President Eisenhower's plan for a 
“world atomic bank.” Follow it up with 
class evaluation, discussion, and reac- 
tion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is your reaction to President 
Eisenhower's plan for a “world atomic 
bank”? Do you think it will get beyond 
the planning and paper stage? Why or 
why not? 

2. What can the U. S. hope to gain 
by spreading more knowledge about 
atomic research? 

3. In our study of history, we have 
often mentioned the changes brought 
on by the Industrial Revolution. What 
is meant by the Industrial Revolution? 
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In what ways did the Industrial Revolu- 
tion bring more comforts and progress 
to the world? How do you explain the 
fact that in spite of the Industrial Rev- 
olution so much of the world is without 
these comforts and progress? 

4. If these backward areas did not 
profit from the Industrial Revolution, 
should we expect them to profit from 
atomic research? How will atomic en- 
ergy help countries which lack coal] and 
oil? How is atomic research giving a 
“new set of eyes” to doctors? geologists 
drilling for oil? farmers growing crops? 


Summary 

Have the class turn to the cartoon on 
page 10. What do you think the car- 
toonist is trying to say? 

Activities 

1. Does your library have a copy of 
John Hersey’s Hiroshima? If it does, 
have a student read the book a few days 
before the lesson. Ask him to tell the 
class about it. 

2. During the lesson, a group of 
bright students can act out the 
between Russia and the U. S. over past 
atomic energy control plans. Students 
who have a flair for dramatics can make 
the presentation very vivid 

3. The science teacher in your school 
can take up the science of atomic energy 
in his own class, correlating the work 
with your own. Since the concepts in- 
volved are difficult, the ability and in- 
terest of the class should determine 
whether or not this approach is to be 
used. 

4. Ask your librarian to set up a dis- 
play of books on atomic energy. A 
number of your students may be suff- 
ciently aroused by class discussion to 


TOOLS for 


Indonesia 


( lash 


Feb. 9 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Republic of Indonesia 

New Nation of the World, no date, 
free; The Republic of Indonesia: The 
Country, The People, The History, 
1951, free; Report on Indonesia, 1954, 
free, The Information Division, Em- 
bassy of Indonesia, Washington 8, D. ¢ 

ARTICLES: “Re-awakening Indo- 
nesia,” by D. Gibson, Travel, Nov.. 
1954. “Indonesia: The Fabulous Experi 
ment,” by C. Hawley, Harper's, Aug 
1954. “Indonesia’s Growing Pains,” by 
L. A. Mills, Foreign Policy Bulletin 
Nov. 1, 1953. “Indonesia: U. S. Helped 
at Birth, Now Is Disliked,” U. S. News 
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want to read more about the subject. 

5. Some students may be able to 
speak to a family doctor, druggist, re- 
search engineers, etc., to get informa- 
tion on how radioactive isotopes are be- 
ing used in their particular fields. 

6. Bring a copy of the World Alma- 
reference 
atomic 


serve aS a 
aspects of 


class to 
various 


nac to 
source on 


energy. 


URANIUM MILLIONAIRES (pp. 8-9) 


Motivation 

The announcement of the discovery 
of gold in California in 1849 sent thou- 
sands of Americans to California “to get 
rich quick.” What similarities and what 
differences do you see between the 
“gold rush” of 1849 and _ today’s 
“uranium rush”? 

Show the class a clipping from the 
financial page of a newspaper adver- 
tising uranium stock. Explain to the 
class, as may be necessary, why stock 
is sold and the purpose for which this 
uranium stock is being sold. How many 
of you would invest a good part of your 
savings or weekly allowance in shares 
of uranium stock? Why or why not? 
Suppose your father put the question 
to the family about investing family 
savings in uranium stock. What would 
you tell him? 


Discussion Questions 

1. In 1849 thousands of men without 
mining knowledge went West to get in 
on the gold claims. Today we are told 
that uranium mining is a job for pro- 
fessionals, not amateurs. How do you 
explain this? 

2. Can you explain why the U.S. is 


TEACHERS 


& World Report, Jan. 8, 1954. “Repub- 
lican Indonesia Tries Its Wings,” by W. 
R. Moore, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Jan., 1951. 

FILMS: Indonesia Builds a Better 
Life, 10 minutes, sale or rent, Films and 
Visual Information Division, United 
Nations, N. Y. Mass education program 
to eradicate illiteracy and also to wipe 
out the tropical disease, yaws. Indo- 
nesia: An Empire’s Problem, 18 min., 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Breakup of Dutch East Indies empire. 

FILMSTRIPS: New Indonesia, 62 
frames, Life Magazine, Inc., Filmstrip 
Division, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


buying up all uranium mined at a bonus 
price? Why do you think our Govern- 
ment keeps the production figures a 
secret? 


Activities 

1. If your school owns a Geiger 
counter and a bit of uranium ore, let 
the class gather around to see the 
Geiger counter go to work. If you don’t 
have the ore, the luminous dial of a 
watch will give the Geiger counter some 
action. 

2. Ask some imaginative students to 
write up life in a uranium boom-town. 
Life in Moab, Utah, will give them 
some foundation on which to work. 

3. Some of your students may be 
amateur geologists. Suggest that they 
bring their rock collections to class and 
give a talk on their hobby, relating to 
the problems of searching for uranium. 

4. For map work; distribute blank 
outline maps of the world to the class. 
Have students shade in those world 
areas which are the major sources of 
uranium ore. Geography texts and the 
World Almanac will serve as sources 
of information. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 20 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 13 
Atomic Costs: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-NS; 
5-F. 
II. Uranium Mining: 1-A; 2-B; 3-C; 4-B; 
5-A. 
Ill. Atoms for Peace: 1-T; 2-F; 3-O; 4- 
T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-O; 9-O; 10-T. 
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Newsmakers 4 


RISING STARS WITH FAMOUS NAMES 


Two new “rising stars” of the “Eisenhower team” come from 
famous families. One is the son of the 31st U.S. President, Her- 
bert Hoover. The other is the grandson of John D. Rockefeller 
(who made a great fortune years ago in the oil industry). 


HERBERT C. HOOVER, JR. 


HERBERT 
HOOVER, JR. 
never lived in the 
White House 
while his father 
was President 
from 1929 to 
1933. At that time 
Herbert Jr. was in his middle twen- 
ties and seeking a career on 
his own as an engineer—the same 
profession his father had followed 
Young Hoover had wanted to be 
an engineer ever since he was 12 
years old. That’s when he became a 
radio “ham”—an amateur radio op- 
erator. Before World War I 
radio was a new invention, Herbert 


was 


1] 
when 


Jr. was one of the youngest Ameri 
cans to hold a Federal short-wave 
radio license. 

By the time he was 40 (in 1948 
he had developed radio and elec- 
tronic devices for the discovery of 
oil; invented a portable seismometer 


a scientific instrument that meas- 
ures earth tremors or other move- 
ments under the grqund ); developed 
ways to streamline American fight- 
ing planes during World War II; 
and advised the governments of 
Venezuela, Brazil, Chile, and Peru 
on engineering problems. As an elec- 
tronics expert he helped design the 
hearing aid he wears. 

In 1953, he became an adviser to 
Secretary of State Dulles on world 
petroleum problems. He made 15 
trips to Iran during the British- 
Iranian oil dispute (WW, Sept. 15, 
p. 10). When a settlement was ar- 
ranged, President Eisenhower said it 
resulted largely from Hoover's “ex- 
pert knowledge of international oil 
business and his skillful diplomacy.” 

A few months was ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary of State— 
second in command to Secretary 
Dulles in rtnning our nation’s for- 
eign affairs. 


ago he 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLERS for- 
tune was so huge that his sons and 
grandsons never had to worry about 
working for a living. Yet all of them 
have been busy men. Nelson Rocke- 
feller has been active both as a 
businessman (head of the family- 
owned Rockefeller Center building 
area in New York City) and as a 
Government official. 

Between 1940 and 
Rockefeller was one of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s top advisers 
on the “Good Neighbor” policy to- 
ward Latin American nations. Rocke- 
feller helped arrange loans, trade 
agreements, and “exchange” scholar- 
ships for students. 

He was so successful in this job 
that in 1944 President Roosevelt 
made him Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of Latin American 
affairs. Two years later, Rocke- 


1944. Nelson 
President 


feller founded the 
American Inter- 
national Associa- 
tion for Economic 
and Social Devel- 
opment and also 
the International 
Basic Economy 
Corporation. 


Harris & Ewing 


These two private organizations help | 


start local businesses in Latin Amer- 
ica and train Latin Americans to run 
them. 

Two years ago, President Eisen- 
hower named Rockefeller as Under- 
Secretary of the brand-new cabinet 
department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education at $17,500 a year. Last 
month Rockefeller, now 46, was ap- 
pointed special assistant to President 
Eisenhower in planning “cold war” 
policy. In his new and more impor- 
tant job, he'll get only $15,000 a year. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: U:S. makes new try at 
atomic disarmament (p. 10). WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 4-6)—Congress hears “State of Union” mes- 
sage, President seeks lower tariffs; auto liability rates 
are lowered for women under 25; Russians are barred 
from a quarter of U.S.; Air Academy cadets won't be 
taught to fly; Panama gets new president. 


THUNDER OUT OF CHINA: One of Asia's 
“little wars” flared up last week. About 100 Red Chi- 
nese planes bombed the Tachen Islands, near the main- 
land about 200 miles north of Formosa. Both Formosa 
and the Tachens are held by Chiang Kai-shek’s Nation- 
alist government. The Tachen raid was one of the 
biggest Red attacks on the Nationalists since the Com- 
munists drove Chiang off the mainland in 1949, Mean- 
while, the world waited to hear whether U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold had had any suc- 
cess in his efforts to free 11 U.S. flyers jailed by Red 
China (WW, Jan. 5, p. 6). As we went to press, he was 
on his way to New York after meeting Red China’s Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai in Peiping, China. The Secretary- 
General said he would report on his mission to the U.N. 
General Assembly. 


SAFE AND HEALTHY: Last year was the health- 
iest time to live in the U.S. The death rate was the low- 
est ever. For each 1,000 persons of our population, there 
were 9.2 deaths. The previous year’s death rate was 9.7. 
The year 1954 saw more births than ever before—more 
than 4,000,000. And it was safer to travel, too. Auto acci- 
dent deaths were down (see p. 5), and airplane acci- 
dents were at an all-time low. Incidentally, 1954 was the 
first year that more persons flew across the oceans of the 
world than went by sea. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: two-time Olympic 
track champ Mal Whitfield. He’s the first Negro to win 
the James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy. It is awarded 
annually to the “amateur athlete who, by performance, 
example and good influence did the most to advance 
good sportsmanship during the year.” Whitfield is now 
on a good-will tour of the Middle East. 


TWO DAYS IN THE AIR: An Air Force B-47 
Stratojet bomber has set a new long-distance flight 
record—accidentally. The plane, manned by a crew of 
three, went up for a 22-hour practice run between North 
Africa and England. But the fog was so thick over Eng- 
land that the jet kept “shuttling” back and forth to 
Africa, and refueled twice in the air over Africa. On 
the third trip to England, the fog had lifted enough for 
the plane to land. It had been in the air 47 hours and 35 
minutes, and traveled 21,000 miles—four-fifths of the 
distance around the earth. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY’? Every state but Nevada 
has a state flower—but there's no national posy. Two 
women members of Congress think it’s time to choose 
one. Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep., Maine) and 
Representative Frances Bolton (Rep., Ohio) have intro- 
duced bills to make the rose the official U.S. flower. Do 
you approve their choice? 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
TROUBLE TO THE SOUTH: Panama (see p. 6) and 
her neighbor, Costa Rica, are two new trouble spots in 
Central America. Costa Rica charged last week that 
she had been invaded by a force of Nicaraguans, who 
allegedly captured a village after landing by plane. 
Other Latin American “hot spots” include: (1) Colombia, 
where political riots recently killed 15 persons; (2) 
Paraguay, where a new government seized power last 
May; and (3) Brazil, where former dictator Getulio 
Vargas committed suicide in August. Hoping to calm 
some of these Latin storms, the U.S. plans to send Vice 
President Nixon on a good-will tour to Latin-America 
soon. (WW unit on Latin America, coming April 13.) 


° 
ENDQUOTE: Lewis B. Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission—“Atomic energy is a fright- 
fully dangerous force. But so, in their day, were fire and 
electricity. One would have to be a complete pessimist 
to assume that we will not be able to control the atom 
as we have other discoveries. I believe that man will 
control the atom long before he learns to control him- 
self.” (See atomic energy unit, pp. 8-11.) 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 





The Suez Canal suffered the worst 
traffic jam in its history this month. 
At El Firdan, one of the narrowest 
points on the 104-mile waterway, an 
oil tanker rammed a bridge. The 
crash loosened a 480-ton span of the 
bridge. One end of the span pinned 
the tanker to a sandbar. The other 
end jammed between the tanker and 
the shore. 

No one was hurt, but eighteen 
ships were stalled on their way 
through the canai. By the time work- 


ers had cleared away the wreckage; 
four days later, more than 150 ad- 
ditional vessels were standing in line 
at the entrances <o the canal. 

The Suez Canal links the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, and carries 
much of the Middle East oil traffic to 
Europe as well as much other trade 
between Asia and Europe. As the 
map shows, a ship can save more 
than 4,000 miles by using the Suez 
Canal as a “shortcut” between the 
Far East and Western Europe. 





State of the Union 


Congress—and the nation—heard 
President Eisenhower's request for 
new legislation. 

The Constitution the 
President to report on the State of 
the Union at the opening of each 
Congress. In the early days of our 
Republic, when communications 
were poor, the President's message 
was intended to bring the Congress 
up-to-date on what had happened 
since the preceding session. Today, 
with radio and television coverage, 
the message has become a report to 
the nation as a whole. In the mes- 
sage the President outlines the polli- 
cies of his Administration and asks 
for favorable Congressional action 
to achieve these aims 

On January 6, President Eisen- 
hower delivered his third State of 
the Union address (his first to 
a Democratic-controlled Congress) 
The President called for a contin- 
uation of the middle-of-the-road 
policies which marked the previous 
two years of his Administration. 

In the international field, the Pres- 
ident found the situation—while still 
dangerous—improving, and asked 
for continued vigilance *o preserve 
the nation’s safety. He said the de- 
cision to build up our nation’s 
atomic-airpower defenses, while 
cutting the size of the Army and 
Navy, had been made only after 
“prayerful” study. He asked Con- 
gress to extend the draft and to pass 
a military reserve program giving 
our country 5,000,000 trained re- 
serves for emergency use by 1959. 
Details were submitted on January 
13 in a special message. (See news 
pages Jan. 5 issue.) 

Among the new items requested 
by the President: 

PFederal legislation to meet the 
shortages of schools and _ school 
teachers. (This would be detailed 
in a later message on February 15.) 
PEstablishment of a Federal Com- 
mission on the Arts to stimulate cre- 
ative effort, and give “awards of 
merit” to outstanding artists. 

Creation of an office of Coordina- 


requires 


tor of Public Works in the Executive 
Department. He would work with 
Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to plan construction jobs to 
give employment in the event of a 
depression. 

These were other important Presi- 
dential requests: 
PForeign trade—a lowering of tariff 
barriers to encourage international 
trade. Last week, in his first special 
message, the President asked Con- 
gress to: (1) extend the present Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
three years, with power to cut U.S. 
tariffs up to five per cent each year in 
exchange for cuts by other countries 
on their tariffs on U.S. goods; (2) 
simplify customs rules, to make it 
easier to import goods from other 
lands; (3) allow tourists to bring 
home up to $1,000 worth of goods 
from overseas without paying cus- 
toms duties, instead of the present 
limit of $500; (4) encourage invest- 
ment of U.S. money, and sales of 
U.S. goods, overseas. The President 
made similar proposals a year ago. 
The 83rd Congress, controlled by 
the Republican party, refused to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for three years but 
extended it for one year only. 





e International News photo 
Meet Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex., right), 
new Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. He is being congratulated by 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Rep., Mass.), 
outgoing speaker. This is Rayburn’s 7th 
term as Speaker. He has served long- 
er than any other Speaker in history. 


Foreign aid—a continuation of 
economic and military aid to our 
allies with a stepped-up program for 
Asia and less aid for Europe. 


PAgricultufe—a continuation of the 
flexible farm-support price program 
passed by the previous Congress. 


Voting age—adoption of a Consti- 
tutional amendment lowering the 
voting age from 21 to 18. Georgia is 
the only state that now permits 18- 
year-olds to vote. 


>Public power—the President 
favors Federal-state cooperation, 
wherever possible, in developing the 
nation’s resources, rather than Fed- 
eral action alone. However, he did 
ask for a Federal project to develop 
the Upper Colorado Valley. 
>Highways—an expansion of the 
nation’s highway system for both 
economic and security reasons. The 
President's special advisory com- 
mission has suggested spending 
$101,000,000,000 on highways over 
the next ten years. (A special mes- 
sage on the national highway pro- 
gram was to be sent to Congress 
January 27.) 

PHealth—the President again re- 
quested a Federal health reinsur- 
ance program, to help private health 
insurance companies serve low- 
income families. This was turned 
down by the preceding Congress. 
(Health reinsurance was to be the 
subject of a message January 24.) 
>Government pay raise—enactment 
of a general increase for all Federal 
employees, including postal work- 
ers, together with an increase in the 
cost of mailing a letter. The previous 
Congress voted ‘a Government pay 
increase for postal workers, but the 
President vetoed the bill because it 
did not include increased mail rates. 
(This was dealt with in a special 
message January 11.) 

PPay increases for Congressmen— 
they now receive $12,500 a year 
plus a $2,500 expense account, but 
feel themselves underpaid com- 
pared with salaries in private busi- 
ness. 

>Housing—authority to build 
35,000 public housing units a year 
for the next two years. The previous 





Congress approved the building of 
35,000 units for one year only. 
PRaising of the minimum wage 
from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour. 
>Minor revisions in the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. 


Statehood for Hawaii but not yet 
for Alaska. Last year Congress de- 
feated a plan to grant statehood to 
both Hawaii and Alaska. 

The Democrats have indicated 
they will go along with most of the 
President's foreign policy. However, 
they are expected to oppose much of 
the domestic program. They disagree 
with the President's plan to cut the 
size of the Army and Navy and are 
expected to push a different military 
reserve program. The Democrats 
may trys to re-enact high-support 
prices for farm products. They also 
feel that the present internal secur- 
ity program has needlessly endan- 
gered the jobs of many loyal citizens. 


Women Drivers “Safer” 


“Young girl drivers don’t take the 
chances on the highway that boys 
do.” So says an insurance company 
which has just reduced its rates for 
women drivers under 25. 


Drivers under 25 usually have to 
pay higher insurance rates than their 
elders. This difference was intro- 
duced by insurance companies in 
1950 because surveys showed that 
young drivers had more accidents. 

Now the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany has decided to put all women 
on the same basis of low rates. The 
companys move was based on re- 
cent accident studies. Allstate says 
men under 25 must continue to pay 
the higher rates. And women won't 
get the reduced rates if the car they 
drive is also driven regularly by a 
male member of the family under 25. 

For the present, Allstate’s ruling 
applies to New York City and the 
states of Indiana and Arizona. But 
the plan is likely to be extended on 
a nationwide basis. 

To encourage driver education, 
Allstate offers discounts ranging up 
to 15 per cent to applicants who 
have had driver education courses. 


1954 DEATH TOLL 


Traffic deaths for 1954—in all age 
groups—totalled about 36,500, ac- 
cording to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. That’s about 1,800 less than 1953, 
and is the lowest toll since 1950. 
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Wide World photo 


Darkened areas on map show sections of U.S. that have been declared “off lim- 
its’ \to Russians (see mews story, this issue). Areas are in 39 states, and 
cover about 27 per cent of U.S. Underlined cities in otherwise open areas are 
also off limits to Russians. Non-underlined cities are among 31 cities de- 
clared open in otherwise closed areas. Mexican border (except Webb Co., Tex.) 
and the Great Lakes section of Canadian border are also declared off limits. 


This “good news” was offset, how- 
ever, by another NSC report. This 
past Christmas 391 persons died as 
a result of traffic accidents, com- 
pared to 1948's 277, previous high. 

Highway officials in Connecticut 
think they may have a way to re- 
duce the accident toll at night. They 
have painted a white line along the 
outer edges of the Merritt Park- 
way between Greenwich and New 
Haven. The iclea was suggested by 
Dr. John V. N. Dorr, an engineer of 
Westport, Conn. He said that head- 
light glare at night caused his wife, 
like many other drivers, to swerve 
to *the right. The new white lines 
will help drivers to keep safely in 
their lanes. 


27% of U.S. Off-Limits 


More than a fourth of the United 
States is declared “off-limits” to 
Soviet citizens. 

The move was taken by the State 
Department because the Russians 
had placed similar travel curbs upon 
Americans in the Soviet Union. 
(American citizens in Russia are pro- 
hibited from visiting about 30 per 
cent of the country, containing 75 
per cent of the population.) 

The new curbs will apply to about 
400 Russians working in the US. 
They will be prohibited from visiting 
about 27 per cent of the U'S. 


The ban is intended to exclude 
Soviets from atomic installations 
areas and important harbors within 
the U.S. But in many cases Ameri- 
can officials were puzzled by the 
areas of the exclusions (see map). 

Some local officials suggested that 
the State Department was merely 
imitating the Soviets in making the 
travel restrictions as confusing as 
those imposed by the Soviets. 

Secretary of State Dulles said that 
whenever the Russians lifted their 
restrictions we would do likewise. 


’49ers Mint to Close 


The “mint of the ‘49ers” is sched- 
uled to close soon. 

In 1848 gold was discovered at 
Sutter’s Mill, near Sacramento, Calif. 
By the next year about 50,000 gold- 
seekers had rushed to California, 
and thousands more followed. 

These “49ers,” as the men of the 
California gold rush were called, 
wanted to turn their gold into coins. 
So, in 1854, the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment opened a mint at San Fran- 
cisco. The miners would bring their 
“pokes”—bags of gold dust and nug- 
gets—to the mint, which turned the 
metal into gold coins while the 
miners waited. 

This month the U.S. Bureau of the 
Mint announced that the mint at San 
Francisco will be closed. The U.S. 
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now has more than enough coins in 
circulation, it was explained. The 
U.S. Mint at Denver, Colo., will sup- 
ply future needs for the Far West. 
The U.S. has another mint, the oldest 
one, at Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. coins 
were first minted there in 1792. Pa- 
per money is made at the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington, D.C. 

Closing of the San Francisco Mint, 
and of the assay office at Seattle, 
Wash., will save the Government 
about $400,000 a year. At assay of- 
fices, coins are tested to see that they 
contain the proper amounts of sil- 
ver, copper, and other metals. 


Air Cadets Won’t Fiy 


The new Air Force Academy won't 
teach flying. 

The curriculum will consist largely 
of the social studies and the general 
sciences. Rather than pilot’s wings, 
the graduate will receive the silver 
wings of an aircraft observer—plus a 
Bachelor of Science degree and a 
2nd lieutenancy. 

A cadet will have to wait until he 
completes the four-year coyrse be- 
fore he learns how to fly. Cadets 
will spend considerable time in the 
air, but it will be in connection with 
navigation training. 

The chief aim of the academy, ac- 
cording to Air Force officials, is to 
train “future generals—generals who 
will be combination businessmen, 
scientists, and diplomats.” 

The new academy. will open this 
July in temporary quarters at Lowry 
Air Force Base near Denver. 


New Panama President 


Wanted, a Sherlock Holmes: The 
new President, of Panama, Jose 
Ramon Guizado, has offered a 
$50,000 reward for catching the 
killers of his predecessor. 


An intensive manhunt has been 
going on in the little Central Ameri- 
can republic since January 2. On that 
day unidentified men shot and killed 
President Jose Antonio Remon. He 
was ambushed at a race track and 
riddled with machine-gun bullets. 
Two others (including the Presiden- 
tial bodyguard) were slain in the 
shooting. The assassins escaped. 

Jose Antonio Remon was 46 and 
regarded as the “strong man” of Pan- 
ama. For many years he had served 
as chief of the National Police, the 


only armed force in the republic. 
This gave him, in effect, power to 
seat and unseat Presidents. In 1951, 
he decided to run for the Presidency 
himself—and won. 

“Chichi” Remon (as he was called 
by his friends) turned out to be an 
energetic and popular President. Re- 
cently he had concluded a new treaty 
with the United States regarding the 
Canal Zone. (See last week’s issue.) 

Remon’s murder is still shrouded 
in mystery. There seems to be no 
clue as to who the assassins were or 
why they struck. 

Vice-President Jose Ramon Gui- 
zado was sworn in to succeed Remon. 
He promptly appointed the, slain 
President’s younger brother to the 
post of Minister of Justice—giving 
him the job of hunting the killers. 

At the request of the Panama gov- 
ernment, the New York City Police 
Department is sending two detec- 
tives to help solve the murder. 


IN BRIEF 


Physically Unfit: American young 
people are getting so soft. that it’s be- 
coming a menace to our country’s 
safety. That is the opinion of Dr. 
William L. Hughes, director of Physical 
Education at Temple University in Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Hughes served as physi- 
cal fitness consultant to the Government 
during World War II. At one point dur- 
ing the Korean War, one-third of the 
youths eligible to be drafted were re- 
jected—the majority of them for physi- 
cal unfitness. 


Radar Notes: Radar is now being 
used by the British in Africa and the 
Middle East to warn inhabitants of ap- 
proaching locust swarms. The locusts 
are betrayed by the water in their 
bodies, which causes a “blip” on.the 
radar screen. 


>Radar is also apparently upsetting the 
plans of homing pigeons. Of 2,000 pi- 
geons released from Munich, Germany, 
last year, only 16 found their way 
home. Other European cities reported 
similar cases of vagrant pigeons. Recent 
studies have suggested that pigeons 
lose all sense of direction when they 
encounter radar beams. 


Dental Recess: Although most stu- ~ 


dents probably wouldn’t consider it a 
vacation, the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice is sponsoring a move to get stu- 
dents released from school for dental 
appointments. The service says there 
just isn’t enough time on Saturdays and 
after school to fill all the cavities. 


Stories in a Sentence 


»Three hundred Federal prisoners in 
Atlanta were given $50 and 30 days 
off their sentences for volunteering as 
guinea pigs in testing new malaria 
drugs—none of them died. 

>The U.S. Agriculture Department es- 
timated that cigarette production was 
about 3% less (from 423,000,000,000 
cigarettes to 405,000,000,000) in 1954 
than in 1953 and said that publicity 
about smoking as a possible cause of 
cancer was a factor. 


Quik Quiz 
Mee 
ON THE “ NEWS 

1. After the San Francisco Mint 
closes, coins will be minted at: Denver. 
Philadelphia, Washington, Seattle, New 
York, (Underline TWO.) 

2. The man who succeeded Jose 
Antcnio Remon as President of Panama 
is (a) Jose Ramon Guizado; (b) 
Arnulfo Arias. (Underline one.) 

3. The President’s State of the Union 
address (a) has grown up by custom; 
(b) is required by the Constitution; 
(c) was begun by President Lincoln 
(Underline one.) 





The Ladejinsky Case 


Wolf Ladejinsky (left), 55, is a farm ex- 
pert with 20 years of Government service. 
Last month, Agriculture Secretary Benson 
dismissed Ladejinsky from the post of 
agriculture attache in Tokyo. Among 
the “security” reasons—Ladejinsky was 
born in Russia and still had relatives 
there. 

It was protested that Ladejinsky had 
been cleared by the State Department last 
April. Further, he had done a highly- 
praised job in Japan. 

The upshot? President Eisenhower or- 
dered Foreign Operations Administration 
to hire Ladejinsky to direct land reform in 
South Viet Nam. 





“How Happy 


to Have Friends... 


a | AM introducing myself to you. 
I am 17 years old and fourth year 
student at the Sulu Trade School. 
How happy I was to know that 
American students want to have 
friends here in the Philippines, and 
are after good understanding and 
friendship with other students.” 

So began a recent letter received 
by students at William Howard Taft 
High School in the Bronx, New York 
City. The letter came from Manila, 
Republic of the Philippines. It was 
in thanks for a special edition of 
the Bronx school’s student news- 
paper, the Taft Review—a special 
*edition which told Filipino boys and 
girls what an American school was 
like. , 
The idea for the issue started 
with the newspaper's student staff. 
They had heard of a number of 
private schools which had prepared 
“good-will” editions of their school 
papers for students in India, Yugo- 
slavia, and other countries. They 
decided they'd like to be the first 
public school to complete a similar 
project. 

Preparing such a project for the 
Philippines seemed like a “natural.” 
The school had been named after 
the Philippines’ first civilian gov- 
ernor under U. S. rule. He was 
William Howard Taft, governor of 
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Philippines’ Consul General Urbano A. 
Zafra looks over the special Philip- 


pines edition of the Taft Review. 
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the Philippines (1901-04) and later 
President of the U. S. (1909-13). 
Since 1946 the Philippines have 
been an independent nation. 

The students talked over their 
idea with the newspaper's faculty 
adviser, Mrs. Ethel Harte. She was 
enthusiastic—but had an important 
question: “Where are you going to 
get the money to put out such an 
issue?” Costs for putting out regu- 
lar editions of the paper were al- 
ready sky-high. Preparing a special 
issue without advertising posed a 
tough problem. 

The staff decided to start a spe- 
cial fund. Within a few weeks, 
money was coming in from student 
contributions, from a sale of used 
books, and from donations by the 
parent-teachers’ association. When 
the Review's printer heard about the 
campaign, he offered to contribute 
one-fourth of the printing costs him- 
self. 

Next Editor Barbara Zink put the 
staff to work preparing articles for 
the issue. Sports editor Sanford 
Postel wrote about Taft sports 
events. Other writers described 
courses at Taft and explained re- 
quirements for high school diplomas. 
Still others wrote about teen-age 
life outside of school and about in- 
teresting places in New York, in- 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


~ 

*%* 
cluding U. N. headquarters. Staff 
photographer Jay Julius took pic- 
tures of Taft classrooms and student 
activities. 

While the special issue was being 
prepared, the students had to keep 
up with regular classes and also 
meet the newspaper's gveekly dead- 
lines for regular issues. 

But last May the special Philip- 
pines issue rolled off the presses. 
Copies were waterproofed to pro- 
tect them for the long-distance ship- 
ping. Mailing expenses were paid 
by the U. S. Information Agency. 

“A project such as ours is hard 
work, and plenty of it—but it is also 
fun,” said Review adviser Ethel 
Harte. “And more .important, it is 
a step in tbe right direction of 
friendship and understanding be- 
tween people of all countries.” 

This semester letters from Fili- 
pino students began reaching the 
staff of Taft Review. Said one let- 
ter: “All students at moment they 
saw newspaper were most delighted, 
knowing its motive is to promote 
better understanding between the 
growing Filipino students and the 
friendly American youth.” 

—Roy HEMMING 





World Week presents its “Award 
for Good Citizenship” to the 
students of William Howard Taft 
High School, Bronx, New York, 
for their special “good-will” issue 
of the Taft Review. 
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Taft Review staff members visit Philippine consul general with special issue of 
their paper: (left to right) Martha Monk, Mrs. Ethel Harte (faculty adviser), 


Marjorie Feering,. Barbara Zink 


(editor), 


Diane Brandt, and Jean Sonkin 








Uranium 
Millionaires 


VERY once in a while Jack Tur- 
ner struggles into a white dinner 
jacket. His wife, Agnes, puts on her 
favorite gown of the latest Parisian 
fashion and pulls an ermine wrap 
around her shoulders. Then the 
Turners transform the living room 
of their frame house into a “night 
club.” They draw flowered draperies 
across the window, dim the lights, 
put some records on the phonograph, 
and dance. 

For a few hours, they. get the feel- 
ing they're millionaires. 

The Turners are millionaires, part 
of a new breed of men who are strik 
ing it rich on the Colorado Plateau. 
In this area the country’s richest de- 
posits of uranium—the “raw material” 
for atomic energy—are being found. 
Moab has become a town 
Prospectors, miners, and government 
experts have flocked to this desert 
village, tripling its population to 
more than 3,500. 

Many of the citizens of Moab have 
grown.wealthy beyond their dreams 
in the last few years. Yet the Turners’ 
dress-up party illustrates the differ- 
ence between the uranium boom and 
the fabulous gold rushes of a century 
ago. The only recreation spot in town 
is the “66 Club” where miners occa- 
sionally go to shoot pool. Most of 
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Map by Richard Meyer 
Prospectors are flocking to the Colo- 
rado Plateau (colored area on map), 
scene of the great “uranium rush.” 


Moab’s millionaires have to travel 
1,000 miles to San Francisco if they 
want to spend their money in style. 

Uranium mining is serious busi- 
ness. Unlike gold mining, it takes 
money even to get a start. Most of 
the uranium is several hundred feet 
underground. Drilling equipment 
for a beginner may come to $15,000. 

And, when they hit a strike, these 
new adventurers plow their money 
right back into the business instead 
of squandering it on high living. 

But, even without high living, 
there’s excitement in the air in Moab. 

Everybody seems to be involved 
in at least one uranium claim. High 
school students mine and prospect 
on week ends and in summer vaca- 
tions. Instead of buying candy, 
Moab’s kids are more likely to spend 
their dimes on claim forms. These 
are on sale in nearly every store. 

The saying now is, “You can’t go 
wrong in Moab.” 

Chuck Cunningham, for example, 
bought a hardware store in 1951 for 
$6,000. After the boom started he 
was offered $90,000 for the store. 

“I wanted to stay in business,” he 
says. “But how can you turn down 
1,500 per cent profit?” 

Restaurants serve 500 steak orders 
a day. The telephone company, which 
once got by with one operator, now 
has four or five handling long-dis- 
tance calls alone. 

J. W. Williams, a shoemaker, used 
to pay $25 a month for his shop. 
Recently, his landlord raised the rent 
to $210 a month. So Williams bought 
an old bus and turned it into a shoe- 
repair shop. If he had left town, 
Moab citizens would have been 
forced to go 95 miles to Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., to get their shoes fixed. 

The real story of the uranium 
boom is the story of people like the 
Turners. For 20 of his 35 years, Jack 
Turner roamed the hills around 
Moab in search of rare minerals. For 
years, he was in and out of one-man 
and two-man mining operations. 
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UNIT ON a THE ATOM 


Three years ago, Jack and Agnes 
Turner’ gave up smoking because 
they couldn’t afford cigarettes. Agnes 
drove ore trucks for Jack. 

Finally Jack mortgaged his house 
pawned his family possessions, and 
scraped together $15,000 to get an 
Atomic Energy Commission leas« 
He started working the lease two and 
a half years ago. After five months, 
he was ready to sell a half-interest in 
his mine for $2,000. , 

But Agnes’ family staked the Tur- 
ners to a week’s groceries. On thi 
seventh day Jack hit pay dirt. Soon 
after, Jack had more than $2,000,00( 
worth of ore in his mine. 

Since then Jack has expanded. He 
has some 75 new claims. Flying low 
over mountains with a Geiger counter 
on the floor of his Piper Cub, he’s 
always on the lookout for more de- 
posits of the precious ore. 

Like everybody else in Moab, the 
Turner children, Kent, 8, and Kath- 
erine, 6, have the uranium fever. 
Sometimes they join their parents 
on prospecting trips to the hills. At 
home, they play cards with samples 
of their father’s ore as prizes. 


URANIUM: BIG BUSINESS 


Turner figures on getting any- 
where from $600 to $15,000 per 15 
tons of ore. To dig out these quan- 
tities he has already tunneled 1,200 
feet into the side of a mountain. 

Uranium mining is becoming big 
business. While there still are thou- 
sands of unexplored acres, the com- 
petition is terrific. 

Hundreds of men are out pros- 
pecting and exploring. They’re sink- 
ing an average of two million drill 
holes a year. Large oil and metal 
companies also are staking claims. 

Charlie Steen, whose finds are 
estimated at somewhere between 
$40,000,000 and $150,000,000, says 
uranium mining is no game for ama- 
teurs. A new prospector must know 
his uranium, geology, and map read- 
ing. He must be well financed. He'll 
have to work long and hard. 


From “Meet America’s Hard-Working 
Uranium Millionaires,” in Parade maga- 
zine. Copyright 1954 by Parade. Reprinted 
by permission. 





A Busy Day with 
a Uranium Hunter 


Sie 


Black Star photos 
Jack Turner (right) at Grand County Court House 
filing a claim for one of his new uranium mines. 


Winding across the Colorado Plateau, this truck is on its way to one of 
Turner’s mines. There, truck will be loaded with tons of uranium ore. 


On his front lawn, Turner (left) teaches some The Turner family leads a quiet life. After a day’s work at his mines, 
“rookie” prospectors how to use drilling rig. Turner enjoys playing a game of “‘monopoly” with his wife and children. 
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lke hopes his 
new “atoms for 
peace” plan may 
help open the 
“Iron Curtain.” 


Hubenthar in Baltimore News-Post 


AS Uncle Sam found the key that 
will open the door to a peaceful 

Atomic Age? (See cartoon. ) 

President Eisenhower's “atoms for 
peace” plan is our nation’s third try 
at saving the world from the horrors 
of atomic war. | 

In December, 1953 
proposed that the U. N. 
“world atomic bank.” He urged all 
nations that have atomic materials to 
give some to the “bank,” which 
would use the materials “to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind.” Some, 
for instance, might be used to pro- 
duce electric power to help the poorer 
nations of the world develop their re- 
sources. Some might be distributed 
to nations which lack atomic re- 
sources, so that scientists in those 
nations could experiment with new 
peacetime atomic uses 

Since then the U. S. has been ne- 
gotiating with seven other nations to 
interchange fissionable materials and 
“know-now.” This is one step toward 


the President 
create a 


putting the President's plan into 
practice. 

Last month the U. N. General 
Assembly took two more steps: 

1. It invited all U. N. members 


to come to a scientific conference 
not later than August of this year. 
The scientists would exchange infor- 
mation on peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

2. It approved the idea of the 


“world atomic bank’’—but left to 
the future the task of actually creat- 
ing the “bank.” 

Even the Russians voted in favor 
of these plans. 

The U. S. and Britain have both 
offered a supply of atomic materials 
for use by the “bank,” when it is set 
up. Russia way asked to give some, 
too, but has not done so. 

How could this program lead to- 
ward atomic peace? Suppose Russia 
and the West work out a way to co- 
operate in peaceful use of atomic 
energy. Then this spirit of coopera- 
tion might lead to agreement on re- 
ducing atomic weapons. 


THE ATOM IN WAR 


In 1945—near the end of World 
War II—the world got its first news 
of the atom’s terrible destructive 
power. A U. S. airplane dropped a 
single atom bomb on Hiroshima, Ja- 
pan, and killed 60,000 people. Three 
days later, a bomb was dropped on 
Nagasaki, Japan, and killed 39,000 
more. 


FIRST CONTROL PLAN 


At the end of the war, the U. S. 
was the only nation which had both 
the materials and the “know how” to 
produce atomic bombs. But the U. S. 
Government hoped this “know how” 
could be used for peace rather than 
for war. 


New Key 


to Peace? 


Uncle Sam first proposed inter- 
national control of atomic energy in 
1946. The U. S. urged that the United 
Nations control all atomic materials 
and their use. And the U. S. insisted 
that U. N: inspectors must have the 
right to go into any country to check 
on its atomic program. These inspec- 
tors would make certain that atomic 
energy was being used for peaceful 
purposes, not for the manufacture of 
weapons. 

The Russians refused to go along 

with the U. S. proposal. They de- 
manded that the U. S. destroy its 
stock of atomic bombs before any in- 
ternational disarmament began. And 
Russia objected to the idea of U. N. 
inspectors coming into Communist 
lands. That plan died. 
- In 1949 the U. S. learned that it 
was no longer the only country 
which could produce atomic bombs. 
Russia exploded its first “test bomb” 
that year. 


SECOND CONTROL PLAN 


The U. S. didn’t want to get into 
an atomic arms.race with Russia. In 
1950 the U. S. proposed that all na- 
tions begin cutting down the size of 
their armies and their stocks of atom- 
ic bombs. The U. N. Disarmament 
Commission debated this proposal. 
But the Russians kept repeating: 
“We won't even talk about cutting 
down our armed forces until the 
U. S. agrees to ‘destroy its atom 
bombs and hydrogen bombs.” 

Last month Russia surprised the 
U. N. and the world by withdrawing 
this demand. The Russians agreed to 
go ahead with talks on disarmament 
now. In the next few weeks, a five- 
nation committee of the U. N. Dis- 
armament Commission will begin 
looking for some way to trim down 
the world’s armies, navies, and air 
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UNIT ON a" ATOM 


if you ever see this propeller shaped 
symbol, watch out! It means that you 
are near atomic materials that are giv- 
ing off invisible rays which could cause 
dangerous burns. The “propeller” is 
usually magenta, and the background 
yellow. The symbol was designed in 1947, 
and is used at most laboratories which 
employ radioactive materials. 


forces—and to limit the size of atomic 
arsenals. The U. S. and Russia will 
be represented on the committee, 
along with Canada, Britain, and 
France. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. i§ holding 
secret talks with the Russians, in the 
hope of reducing atomic arms. 


JUST IN CASE 


What will come of these efforts? 
Perhaps nothing at all. So we are still 
producing atomic bombs, and the far 
more destructive hydrogen bombs. 
One hydrogen bomb which was ex- 
ploded in our Pacific Ocean testing 
area wiped out an entire island. 

Some persons in other countries 
have demanded that the U. S. stop 
hydrogen bomb tests. These protests 
arose when the danger area around 
one test explosion was misjudged. As 


a resylt, radioactive ashes rained. 


down on a Japanese fishing boat 
which was too close to the scene. 
The crew was burned severely, and 
yne member died. 

The U. S. has made no announce- 
nent as to plans for further test 
explosions. 

We have been sending atomic 
weapons to Europe for use in case 
of Russian aggression. Last month 
NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) agreed to use atomic 
and hydrogen bombs if necessary 
against an all-out Communist attack. 

But the U. S. still hopes that atomic 
war can be avoided. 

“My country wants to be construc- 
tive, not destructive,” President 
Eisenhower told the U. N. “It wants 
agreements, not wars, among nations. 
[t wants to live in freedom, and in 
the confidence that the people of 
every other nation enjoy equally the 
right in choosing their own way of 
life.” 





See page 16 for an “Atomic Dictionary” of 


unusual words in this unit on atomic energy. 
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New Jobs 
for the Atom 


OOK for new atomic horizons to 
be opened in 1955. 

Although only 10 years have passed 
since the atom bomb burst over 
Hiroshima, dozens of peacetime uses 
for atomic energy are already known. 
Scientists at the U. N.’s world atomic 
conference (see preceding pages) 
will have plenty to talk about! 

The first peacetime product of 
atomic research is still the most im- 
portant. This is the radioactive iso- 
tope. 

A radioactive isotope gives off 
rays. It is one of a number of sub- 
stances which have been treated in 
an atomic furnace. You can’t see the 
rays—but you can “hear” them with 
an instrument called a Geiger count- 
er. There’s a faint “click” each time 
an atomic ray strikes this instrument. 

These isotopes have many uses as 
tracers. They can be mixed in medi- 


cine, fertilizer, oil, and many other 
materials. Then scientists can tell 
exactly where the material is going— 
inside the human body, in a plant, or 
underground. That’s because the ma- 
terial carries the radioactive isotope 
along with it on its travels. By count- 
ing the “clicks” of the radioactive 
rays with a Geiger counter, scientists 
can tell where the isotope is, how 
fast it’s going, and whether it’s being 
concentrated in one place. 

For instance, several different 
grades of oil may be moving through 
an oil pipeline. Some are to be sent 
off into branch lines at certain switch 
points. How can the pipeline opera- 
tor know just when to throw the 
switch? A little antimony 124—a 
radioactive isotope—is put in each 
type of oil. A Geiger counter at- 
tached to the outside of the pipe at 

(Continued on page 19) 


The “chain reaction” produces atomic energy 





AN ATOM OF RARE 
U-235 ExPLoves . 
GIVING OFF HEAT ++ eee ee @ @ 


AND THREE PARTICLES 
CALLED NEUTRONS « « « oe @ 


ONE OR MORE OF WHICH 
HITS ANOTHER U-235 
ATOM, WHICH EXPLODES 
IN ITS TURN AND FREES 
MORE NEUTRONS To 
HIT MORE U-235 ATOMS 














Chart by Dick Meyer for World Week 


Uranium is a rather rare and expensive element—and only one uranium atom in 
140 is U-235, which can be split. But scientists recently revealed that they can 
change thorium, a fairly common element, into ay fissionable form of uranium. 
This provides not only energy, but extra neutrons to change more thorium into 
uranium and then split the newborn uranium atoms. The furnace makes its own fuel! 





Q. My sister and I argue con- 
stantly about everything from doing 
the dishes to what to watch on TV. 
Any suggestions on how to reach a 
“peaceful settlement”? 


A. A peaceful settlement calls for 
a peace conference, doesn’t it? Then 
sit down and talk things over with 
your sister. 

First of all, try to divide 
rights as equally as possible between 
you. And don’t forget to divide those 
responsibilities just as equally! After 
all, you do have definite duties as 
members of the family, and one of 
Mom and Dad’s “rights” is a helping 
hand from you! 

Make up a dish-washing schedule 
for the two of you. Assign yourselves 
definite duties on certain evenings of 
the week—then stick to that schedule, 
unless you swap evenings by mutual 
consent. 

Make a list of the TV programs 
you like to keep up with and then 
compare your list with your sister's. 
Where there is a conflict of time and 
channel, agree on an alternate-week 
schedule or some other schedule 
that’s fair to both of you. The most 


your 


important thing is to keep that bar- 
gain once you've made it. 

Your best bet for improved rela- 
tions is plenty of planning in ad- 
vance. You and Sis will both be hap- 
pier if you’ve tackled these problems 
before—not after—they arise. 

Another thing: remember to treat 
each other with as much respect as 
you do your friends. Do you ask 
your sister’s permission to borrow 
something that belongs to her—even 
if only for a few hours? Or do you 
consider her things common prop- 
erty and use them whenever you 
like? Does it occur to you say “thank 
you” and “I’m sorry” to her as you 
would to anyone else? You'd be sur- 
prised how these little things add up 
to more pleasant living together. 


O. I have lots of clothes, but I 
never seem to have the ricut clothes 
for the right occasions. Are there any 
good rules for planning a girl’s*ward- 
robeP 

A. You've partially answered the 
question yourself! The secret to a 
really practical wardrobe is planning. 
Instead of buying something merely 


because it appeals to you, decide 
what you actually need. Then decide 
on the colors most becoming to you 
and buy your clothes to go with 
those basic colors. 

For instance: A teen-ager’s ward- 
robe usually includes at least one or 
two well-matched school outfits and 
one well-matched date outfit. If a 
girl has a coat (preferably dark or 
neutral), a skirt, with a couple of 
blouses and sweaters to go with it, 
a wool dress or a tailored suit, and 
a “party” dress, then she’s all set for 
almost any occasion. 

Build everything else around these. 
The next time you shop for a blouse, 
think before you buy. How many of 
your skirts will that blouse in the 
window “go with’? Can you also 
wear it with your suit? 

Make sure your accessories (shoes, 
hat, bag, and gloves) go well with 
most of your “Sunday best” outfits. 

A few more pointers in clothes 
buying: Make sure that everything 
you buy fits well and is becoming to 
you. What looks great on Mary or 
Lois may not look so great on you 
(and vice versa). You can probably 
name half a dozen items which have 
hung in your closet untouched for 
months, because you didn’t like them 
once you got them home. Also, be- 
ware of fads. Six weeks from now 
you may be thoroughly sick of some- 
thing that’s all the rage now. 

Finally, handle those clothes with 
care. Youll have more money to 
spend on the things you want, if you 
don't have to keep replacing the ones 
you've worn to shreds from misuse. 





Word of Honor 

Miss Franklin called the class to 
order. “I have a question to put be- 
fore you,” she began. “Do you wish 
to take your final examination in the 
usual way—in my presence—or would 
you like me to leave the room and 
put you on your honor not to cheat? 
Discuss the question among your- 
selves, and then we'll vote on it.” 

e o ° 

1. How would you vote?.If your 
school had the honor system, would 
you live up to the code—regardless 


of how you had voted? Would you 
live up to the code just as much for 
a daily quiz as for a final exam? 
Would it make any difference to 
you whether some other students—or 
none—were cheating? Would you 
report the cheating? Would you take 
pride in your decision not to cheat? 
Would you “kick yourself” for not 
doing so, if you got a lower grade 
as a result? Would your decision not 
to cheat be based on a fear of being 
“caught” or on your own personal 
code of honor? 

2. Do you think the honor system 
would work in your school? Or 
would the temptation to cheat prove 
to be too much for some boys and 
girls your age? What is usually the 
cause of cheating? The thrill of “get- 
ting away” with something? The de- 


sire to appear better-prepared and 
“smarter’ than you are—or than 
others are? The fear of being scolded 
by parents or teachers (or both) for 
a poor grade? Laziness—a desire to 
do things the “easy” way? What 
about the person who cheats “once 
in a while’? Would you excuse him 
on the grounds that “most other peo- 
ple do it”? 

3. If you cheat on an exam, are 
you likely to cheat on a job, or in a 
personal relationship where hon- 
esty is important (friendship—fam- 
ily relationships, etc.)? Who is 
harmed most by cheating? The 
teacher? The students who don't 
cheat? The cheater who gets caught? 
Or anyone who—by cheating—loses 
an opportunity to learn something by 
himself and loses reputation, tooP 
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1. ATOMIC COSTS 


Write true or false for each statement, based on 
the information in the graph. Write NS if there is 
not sufficient information to determine whether the 
statement is true or false. 


The U.S. speat over 2 billion dollars. on its 

atomic program between 1941-1946. 

—___2. The estimated spending in 1954 alone was 
greater than the total amount. spent between 
1941-1946. 

. Russia’s foreign policy has been largely re- 
sponsible for the world’s atomic arms race. 
. New methods in producing atomic energy will 
cut production costs. 
5. Since 1947, there has been a steady increase 
in the amount spent by the U. S. each year 
on its atomic program. 


ale 


ll. URANIUM MINING 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


. Which region in the U.S. is now experiencing a 
“uranium rush”? (a) Colorado Plateau; (b) 
Appalachian Mountains; (c) Mojave Desert. 

. What is the name of an instrument used to 
detect the presence of radioactive ore? (a) 
stethoscope; (b) Geiger counter; (c) barom- 
eter. 

. Which statement is not true about mining 
uranium ore? (a) there is a lot of competition 
in the search for uranium ore; (b) mining for 
uranium ore calls for special and professional 
knowledge; (c) it takes very little money to 
develop a paying uranium mine. 

. Scientists who specialize in the study of min- 


erals are called: (a) botanists; (b) geologists; 
(c) zoologists. 

5. With the discovery of uranium in Moab, each 
of the following resulted except: (a) the cost 
of living decreased; (b) the population in- 
creased; (c) business in Moab increased. 


ill. ATOMS FOR PEACE 


Write T if the statement is true: F if the statement 
is false; O if it is a matter of opinion. 


—___l. The U.N. has approved President Eisenhower’s 
plan for a world atomic bank. 
. The U.N. turned down a proposal to gall a 
conference of atomic scientists. 
. All nations should join the world atomic bank 
plan. 
. The U.S. has already offered atomic materials 
for the world atomic bank. 
5. Russia has flatly rejected the world atomic 
bank plan. 
. The U.S. is the only country producing the 
atomic bomb. 
. Russia has refused to open her atomic energy 
program to inspection by the U.N. 
. The U.S. should share its atomic weapons with 
its European allies. 
. The race to produce more atomic weapons in- 
creases the danger of World War ITI. 
——__10. The H-bomb is more powerful than the 


A-bomb. 
IV. ATOMS AT WORK 


Give one way in which atomic energy is being, or 
may be, used in the following fields (see pp. 10-11 for 
some examples): 





1. In industry 





2. In transportation 
>. 








3. In war 





V. THINKING CAPS ON 


In what ways will the backward areas of the world 
benefit if President Eisenhower’s world atomic bank 
plan becomes a reality? (Answer on a separate sheet of 


paper. ) 
If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 


quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in 
Questions I, TI, II, and IV; 8 for Question V. Total, 100. 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


T WAS five minutes before Miss 

Allen’s social problems~class met. 
Joyce Novak was in her usual seat, 
gloomily staring into space, and that’s 
the way Miss Allen found her a few 
minutes later. 

“Why, Joyce, hello. You're early to- 
day.” Miss Allen looked at her gloomy 
expression. “Anything I can help you 
with?” 

“Oh, Dad and I had it out this morn- 
ing,” Joyce said, as if relieved to get 
it off her chest. “Dad still thinks that 
$3.50 a week is enough for my allow 
ance. But’ that’s just nothing. Sally 
Davis gets twice that, and a lot of the 
girls get at least $5.” 

The door opened and other students 
began coming in. 

“Tl tell you what, Joyce—let’s discuss 
this in class this morning. Don’t worry,” 
Miss Allen added, “I won't say whose 
problem it is. In fact, it may be every- 
body’s!” 

When Miss Allen 
subject in class, a large number ex 
pressed interest in allowances; others 
said they'd like to talk about earning 
extra money and still others said they’d 
like to discuss whether teen-agers 
should be saving some of their money 

“In order to get at these questions 
let’s break up into buzz sessions ‘for 
a while, each group taking one ques 
tion,” Miss Allen suggested. “Then we'll 
present the findings to the class and 
have a short discussion.” 

The three groups went to work, and 
in ten minutes Miss Allen asked for 
their reports. 

Joyce was the reporter for the group 
who had discussed the allowance ques- 
tion. 

“Well, we decided that 
depends on a good many things. You 
have to get the whole picture before 
making a decision. For instance, you 
must first know how much money the 
family has to work with, and then you 
must know how much money is needed 
for the important things, like food and 
clothes, the mortgage, fuel, payments 
on the car or something, insurance—all 
the things that are needed just to get 
along. Then you have to consider how 
many people are supported by the 
money. Some families support grand- 
parents or other relatives. And then 
there are special extra expenses, like 
doctor, dentist bills. 

“After all this is taken care of, then 
you can help your folks decide what 
your allowance ought to be, on the 
basis of what your actual needs are 
every week.” 

“Very good, Joyce. Your group came 
up with some excellent points. Maybe 
we can summarize your report by say- 


up the 


brought 


in allowance 


What’s the Problem? 


Prepared under the direction of HARLAN MILLER, Ph.D. 
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ing that allowances should fit the family 
circumstances and are determined after 
family needs have been met. 

“Now, Bill—Bill O’Hara,” Miss Allen 
continued, “let’s hear from your group. 
You took up the matter of earning extra 
money.” 

“I think it will be easiest if I just put 
our job list on the board. We have so 
many ideas I think we can leave out 
the ones everyone knows about, like 
baby-sitting, delivering newspapers, 
and movie ushering.” Bill went to the 
board and jotted down the following 
list: 

1. Part-time jobs in stores— 
especially A&P, dime stores, drugstores. 

2. Organize children’s parties, pro- 
viding favors and menu, and the games 
or magical tricks for entertainment. 

3. Make things to sell—like cookies, 
bird houses, address signs, doll dress, 


local 


etc. 

4, (Girls) Do the neighborhood sew- 
ing. 

5. Have a special skill? Then give 
instructions. (Dancing, swimming, ba- 
ton twirling). 

6. Capitalize on your hobby. (Set up 
and service aquariums; find things for 
other collectors, like stamps, postcards, 
unusual records or books). 

7. (Boys) Work in service stations 
or garages. 

8. Farm work such as picking crops, 
or working in farm markets. 

9. Run a secretarial service and type 
letters for businessmen, or do parttime 
office work. 

10. Run an odd-job service for elder- 
ly ladies (putting up screens and storm 


windows, moving porch furnfture, run- 
ning errands). 

“That’s quite a list, Bill. Are there 
any comments anyone wants to make 
about these jobs?” Miss Allen asked. 
“Jack Schreiber.” 

“Well, only that one secret of earning 
extra money is not to wait till some- 
one offers you a job, but to try to set 
yourself up in business. Go out and 
sell your service to people.” 

“Good idea,” said Miss Allen. “And 
this list should suggest lots of other 
ideas to you. Now, let’s hear what your 
group has to say about savings, Jerry 
Greco.” 

“This might not be a very popular 
report, Miss Allen. We decided that 
everyone should be saving something. 
It looks pretty hopeless sometimes, but 
it can become a habit that will really 
pay off. The best suggestion in our 
group was to set up a goal. For in- 
stance, I want a tripod for my camera, 
and I never seem to gét enough money 
at one time to buy one. So that could 
be my goal. I’d decide how much I 
can save every week, even if it’s only 
a quarter, and I'd kvep at it until J had 
enough money to pay for the tripod. 

“Our group thought that to begin 
with, we ought to set up goals that 
aren't too impossible,” Jerry went on. 
“Once we'd gotten the habit of saving, 
it would be easy. All you need is a lot 
of will power.” 

Miss Allen smiled. “Carol Block, you 
look as if you might have something to 
say?” 

“Yes. One of the best things that has 
happened to me since I started saving 
regularly is that I feel so independent. 
It’s really good for your morale not to 
have to depend on your folks to give 
you all the special things you want. For 
example, last simmer when I went to 
camp for two weeks, I had saved up for 
it all winter. So when the time came, 
we didn’t have a big argument at home 
about my going. The rest of them didn’t 
argue because I was using my own 
money.” 

“That's right,” Miss Allen summar- 
ized, “systematic saving helps satisfy 
personal goals and increases persona! 
independence.” 

Do you have “money problems’’? 
Need help in setting up a budget or 
planning a savings program? If so, 
write “Managing Your Money,” Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Letters received 
before February 7, 1955 will be an- 


swered personally. 











“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 


to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


QO. My teeth are always so yellow, 
even though I've tried all kinds of 
toothpaste and brush my teeth several 
times a day. I go to the dentist regular- 
ly every six months. My breath is bad, 
too. Is there anything I can do? 


A. It is perfectly natural for some 
teeth to have a yellowish cast, If your 
dentist doesn’t do anything to whiten 
them, you can be sure nothing can be 
safely done. Don’t worry about the 
color of your teeth so long as they are 
clean and healthy. Bad breath, on the 
other hand, is something you can make 
an effort to correct. A common cause 
of halitosis is a sluggish digestive sys- 
tem. If that’s your trouble, try eating 
extra amounts of fruits and vegetables 
and drinking plenty of water. (Prunes, 
figs and apples are helpful.) Brush 
your teeth or at least rinse your mouth 
after each meal to make certain the 
bad breath doesn’t come from bits of 
food remaining between your teeth. 


Q. What can I do for chapped lips? 
Mine seem to stay chapped all the time 
in winter. 


Here’s Looking 


A. Use a colorless lip pomade before 
going outdoors, It helps keep the lips 
soft and protected from wind and cold. 
You can get the pomade for a few 
cents at your drugstore. 


For Shower Fans. . Be kind to 
your feet when you take your shower. 
Plug up the drain and let your feet get 
a good soaking while you scrub your- 
self. You'll find it easier to rub off the 
dead skin from any callouses you may 
have after the hot water has softened 
them 

. e — 

Stocktaking. . . . Just for fun, check 
through these common clothes faults 
and see whether you'd pass a good- 
grooming test. 

Do you wear skirts or dresses with 
ripped hems? 

Do you pin together torn slip straps? 

Do your clothes have split seams? 

Do you neglect to repair janmmed 
zippers? 

Do your blouses or shirts gape be- 
cause buttons are missing? 

Do you wear spotted clothes “just 
one more time,” hoping no one will 


notice? 

Do you press out wrinkles from 
clothes before putting them on? 

Do you wear unshined shoes, with 
rundown heels? 

Even though you may keep your 


face, hands, and body clean, you can’t 
have that bandbox look when your 


{f You! 





clothes are sloppy. So if you're guilty 
of even one of these grooming faults, 
better get busy and correct it right 
away! 
* * +. 
To win approval in other's eyes 
Use good taste in choosing ties 


The shape of your face should have a 
lot to do with your choice in ties, ac 


cording to experts of the Men’s Tie 
Foundation. 
Boys with slim, narrow faces look 


best in bow ties with wide, butterfly 
tips, or a four-in-hand with an all-ove: 
pattern. Shirts with tab or round collars 
are also most flattering, 

Boys with round faces should choose 
medium-narrow bow ties. Best types of 
four-in-hand ties are 3-inch pointed 
ends, or 2%-inch square ends. For a 
full face, you'll find a widespread col- 
lar most flattering. 


Facts abcut Fragrance. . Delicate 
colognes and toilet waters are the best 
choice for teen-agers. (Sultry, heavy 
perfumes are not only unsuitable, but 
also are an indication of poor taste.) 
Never put any scent on your clothes- 
only on your skin. No toilet water in 
the world can substitute for a bath, so 
apply it only on a clean body. An 
atomizer is a good investment; you 
waste less when you spray on a scent 
than when you splash yourself with it. 
A little cologne goes a long way, so 
use it with discretion. 


won’ HOW DOES YOUR HAIR-DO? 





Although no two faces are alike, beauty experts agree that 
there are six basic facial types. The perfect oval face is ideal— 
for any hair style, but few people have it. Here are sugges- 
tions for styles which help the other types achieve the desired 
haped face, avoid pompa- 
dours, fluffed bangs, or straight bobs. Soft below-the-ears 
curls to widen chin line are best style. (2) Pear-shaped face 
looks best with curls at the temples or wide bangs. Dress hair 





oval effect: (1) For the di 


0) 
85 


away from face. Avoid long bob. (3) Square-type face should 
avoid center part or any severe hair style. Use side part, soft 
waves, dipping holf bang. (4) Round face with full cheeks 
needs height at forehead. Feature side or side slanting part. 





Hair should be 





th at templ 


, soft around ears. (5) Heart- 


shaped face has high temples and softly-pointed chin. Keep 
hair smooth at temples and let fluff come below the ears. 
Note also that collar styles are appropriate to face types. 
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Calling all hands! Have you your 
free Rules Booklet for the 1955 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards? 
Awards for fine photographs by high 
school students are offered in 14 differ- 
ent classifications—plus special awards, 
including a scholarship competition for 
seniors. For your free Rules Booklet, 
write to Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


If you'd like to see a selection of 
prize-winning photographs from thi 
1954 competition, ask your Camera 
Club sponsor to arrange for a free ex 
hibition of the Traveling Salon of Se- 
lected Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards Winners. Write to Photography 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W 
42nd St., New York 36. If you haven’t 
received your free copy of the Scho 
lastic Magazines “Camera Club Ex 
change Bulletin,” ask for that, too. It 
brings you up-to-date news of other 
school Camera Clubs. 

If the shutterbugs at your school 
haven’t organized a Camera Club yet, 
youll be wise to get a sponsor (from 
the school faculty) and do so. That 


way you can meet regularly to exchange 
ideas and work on photography. You 
can interest your school in furnishing 


you room space and possibly equip- 
ment, and your school is likely to give 
you extra-curricular credit for you 
camera work. Write us for our free 
bulletin on “How to Organize a Cam 
era Club.” 

We wish to thank all 


readers for 








their fan letters and for their news and 
views of photography and local Cam- 
era Club activity. It is from your letters 
that we get our material for our “Cam- 
era Club Exchange Bulletins,” so keep 
the mail coming so that we can all 
share your experiences. 


Picture Story 

An increasing number of English 
teachers are encouraging students who 
are interested in photography to pre- 
pare picture stories for written reports— 
something like the picture stories in 
Life and Look magazines. Take a series 
of pictures that tell a story, such as a 
picture story of a basketball game, a 
practice session for the class play or an 
interesting project in one of the school’s 
departments—heme economics, art, sci- 
ence, etc. Write suitable captions to go 
under the pictures and prepare several 
paragraphs to serve as the “text” with 
the pictures. You'll be surprised what 
an interesting report you can prepare 
“painlessly.” 

You also can take picture stories to 
gain extra credit in other classes. For 
example, for science class you can pho- 
tograph stages in the germination of a 
seed and the growth of the young plant. 

Whether you have a box camera or 
more fancy equipment, there are many 
ways that your interest in photography 
can~help you with your school work. 
Remember, too, that you don’t neces- 
sarily have to have a lot of equipment 
to win an award in the 1955 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards! 





é 


Photography judges met at the Yale Club in New York City to select national 
winners in 14 classifications of the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 





Words at Work 


YOUR ATOMIC DICTIONARY 


uranium (p. 8)—A hard, heavy 
whitish metal which gives off rays. 

atom (p. 10)—A tiny particle, too 
small to. be seen even with a micro- 
scope, which is one of the “building 
blocks” from which all matter is made 

fissionable (p. 10)—Adjective. Capa 
ble of fission (being split or broken 
apart); said of the core of certain kinds 
of atoms, such as uranium-235. 

nucleus (p. 11)—The central core ot 
an atom. It consists of particles with 
a positive electrical charge and parti 
cles without electrical charge. (The 
rest of the atom, surrounding the 
nucleus, consists of electrons—particles 
with a negative electrical charge.) 

neutrons (p. 11)—Tiny particles given 
off from the nucleus when it is split 
apart. 

radioactive (p. 11)—Adjective. Capa- 
ble of giving off rays from the atomic 
nucleus. Some substances in nature, 
such as uranium and radium, are radio; 
active. Many other substances can be 
made radioactive by being placed in 
an atomic furnace. 

element (p. 11)—All materials in the 
world are made of one or more sub- 
stances (about 100 in number altogeth 
er) which are different because of the 
different numbers and kinds of particles 
making up their atoms. Oxygen, hydro 
gén, iron, gold are examples of elements. 

isotope (p. 11)—Many elements are 
made up of atoms which occur in 
slightly different forms. Each of these 
forms is called an isotope of that ele- 
ment, 

radioisotope (p. 11) —An_ isotope 
which gives off radioactive rays. : 

atomic bomb (p. 11)—A weapon 
which explodes because of an uncon- 
trolled process of atom splitting. (In 
the atomic furnace the splitting is 
slowed down and controlled. ) 

hydrogen bomb (p. 11)—A weapon 
in which hydrogen atoms are brought 
together under great heat and pressure. 
The atoms of hydrogen unite and form 
another element, helium. A _ small 
amount of matter is left over. It’ is 
transformed into energy with terrific 
explosive force. 

Atomic Energy Commission (p. 8) 
The U. S. Government agency, headed 
by a five-man board, which controls 
atomic materials in the U. S. 


Say It Right! 


Geiger (p. 8)—gi gér. 

Hiroshima (p. 10)—hé r6 shé ma. 
uranium (p. 8)—d rd ni im. 
radioisotope (p. 11)—ra di 5 i sé tdp. 
fissionable (p. 10)—fish in a b'l. 
neutron (p. 11)—né trdn. 

nucleus (p. 11)—ni klé us 


Sane 
enn. 

















. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers@lo, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We have received your magazine 
from a society in Gold Coast of Africa, 
so thought it would be interesting to 
write to you so that you could help 
publishing our names to the boys and 
girls in World Week and help us get 
letters from America. 

We kindly ask you to pay heed to 
us so that those who are interested in 
writing to ourselves can do so, because 
it is best way of letting all the world 
know one another. We can tell you of 
things that are plentiful in Gold Coast 
but scarce in America, like nature 
pendak made of monkey skin, cocoa 
jewels, and dolls dressed in native cus- 
tom. 

Samuel O. Amakye 
244 Market Street 
Anomaby, Gold Coast 
British West Africa 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to compliment you on your 
weekly magazine. I especially enjoy 
your articles on foreign countries. After 
I read each issue, my parents enjoy 
reading it. They both work and don’t 
always have time to hear news broad- 
casts. They find World Week's news 
coverage helpful. 

Faye Curtis 
Cocoa High School 
Cocoa, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

My civics class receives your maga- 
zine and I like it very much. I like your 
sports stories especially, and your cross- 
word puzzles. 

Joe Reed 
Clay High School 
Clay, West Va. 


Dear Editor: 

We think World Week is just tops. 
We especially like “Ask Gay Head” and 
“Quick Look at the News.” 

Irene Schill and 
Eileen Dillinger 
St. Mary's H. S. 
Auburndale, Wis. 





Dear Editor: 

I was glad to see your article on_bal- 
let dancer Maria Tallchief. But where 
are the ones on modern dance? 

P. S. My favorite songs are “I Need 
You Now” and “Skokiaan.” 

Carol Bernstein 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
In your December 1 issue, I enjoyed 
reading about the new income tax law. 
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I also like your crossword puzzles and 
“Ask Gay Head.” And please publish 
more interesting material about Korea. 
Theresa Gaines 
D. G. Jacox Jr. H.S 
Norfolk, Va. 


e Watch for other units on Asian coun- 
tries next semester (Feb. 2—India; Feb 
9—Indonesia). And watch our mews 
pages for new developments in North 
and South Korea. Ed. 
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Mother 
s . 
° “I’m having such fun with the . 
° crowd, I forgot to watch the time... ° 
e but I’ll be home whenever you say.” - 
2 a. 
eo “I’m glad you telephoned, e 
- dear ...that was very ‘ 
‘ thoughtful of you.” . 
* ” 
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e personal way to do so many e 
‘ thoughtful things. So convenient . 
and so right for thanking 
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i: cheering someone who is sick, . 
° or letting a friend know ° 
. you plan to drop in on her. ° 
‘ “It’s smart to use the telephone.” ‘ 
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Internationa 
at 16! 


E’S JUST 5’ 4” tall and weighs a mere 

125 pounds. And he’s only 16 years 

old. But he’s already an international 
champion! 

That’s Erwin “Chubby” Klein of Los 
Angeles, Calif. At the Canadian Na- 
tional Table Tennis championships last 
fall, the freckle-faced 
“midget” astounded the ping-pong 
world by copping every title in sight 
He made a grand slam of the four major 
titles—junior men’s singles, senior men’s 


red-headed 


singles, men’s doubles, and mixed dou- 
bles! 

And look whom he beat on the way 
Sol Schiff, former U. S. champion; John 
Somael, ditto; and Bernard Bukiet, de 
fending champion who was good enough 
to reach the quarter-finals of the world 
championships last April! 


Chubby is a real table tennis genius 
He began playing the game when he 
was 12. Six months later, he won his 


first junior title. At 13,*wit. less than a 
years experience and standing just 5’ 
tall, he copped the Southern California 
Men’s crown. 


In 1953, at 14, the tiny paddler 
crashed through to win the National 
Boys’ crown, the California Men’s title, 
and the Pacific Coast Men’s champion- 
ship. And to prove he was no flash in 


the pan, he went on to repeat his Na 
tional Boys’ and California Men’s vi 
tories the following year. 

How does the little fellow do it? 
Simple. He’s got everything—beautiful 
shots, terrific poise, and brilliant head- 
work. A lot of players “choke up” in the 
big tournaments. Not Chubby. The 
tougher the competition, the better he 
plays. And he’s constantly thinking as 
he plays. “Whenever you're losing,” he 
says, “there’s something you can do 
about it. The idea is to figure it out and 
then do it.” 

But don’t get us wrong. Chubby isn’t 
a machine. In practice he’s always pull- 
ing off weird shots and imitating the 
styles of famous players. He’s great at 
this and is always drawing a barrel of 
laughs. “If I couldn’t enjoy myself while 
playing, I'd never have taken up the 
game,” he wisely asserts 

Off the court, the little fellow is an 
honor student at Fairfax High School in 
Los Angeles. Like many table tennis 
stars, Chubby is a crack tennis player 
As a freshman last spring, he was No. 1 
man on the varsity tennis team! After 


| Champ 


graduating, he expects to go to U.C.L.A. 

Where dees he get the nickname of 
“Chubby” when he weighs only 125 
pounds? It goes back to his childhood, 
when he was a little butterball. Though 
he slimmed out as he grew, the nick- 
name stuck. But Chubby is still a chow 
hound. Tops with him is a hamburger 
with plenty of everything. Eggs also 
rate high on his chow list. “He’d eat a 
dozen a day if I'd let him,” his mom 
Says. 

At present, the Fairfax sophomore is 
pointing for the U. S. National Cham- 
pionships scheduled for Rochester, 
N. Y., in March. He’s rope-skipping like 
mad to strengthen his legs and build up 
his wind. 

If he makes a good showing, he stands 
a great chance of being selected to play 
on the U. S. team at the World Cham- 
pionships slated for Utrecht, Holland, 
next April. That’s Chubby’s big ambi- 
tion right now. And we're rooting for 
him. 

Imagine a 16-year-old high school 
sophomore representing the U. S. in a 
world championship! 

St WASSERMAN and HERMAN L. MASIN 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Paul Likins may not be the greatest 
basketball player in the world. But he 
certainly is the smartest. The 6-9 North 
Carolina center owns the highest aver- 
age in the entire university! He’s presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa and is so bril- 


int that special tests a rade un for 





SPORTS 





iim by the faculty. Flash—he’s just been 
awarded a Rhodes Scholarship (to any 
university in England )—a top honor for 
a student to achieve! 


> Hey, all you people in the 5th Period 
American History Class at Shepherds- 
ville (Ky.) H. S.: Don’t shoot! Sure, I 
said that Kentucky wouldn't finish 
among the top ten this year. But I didn’t 
say they’d have a bad team. The Wild- 
cats will always be a powerhouse—so 
long as Adolph Rupp is their coach. But 
even a Rupp can’t lose players like 
Hagan, Ramsey, Tsioropoulos, and Wat- 
son and come up with another national 
contender. 

I might be wrong. As I write this, the 
Wildcats are rated No. l—and look as 
if they’re going to stay up there. What 
a club! 


> Guess I’m just an old die-hard. But | 
still feel that Minnie Minoso—and not 
Yogi Berra—was the most valuable 
player in the American League last sea- 
son. Yogi batted in 9 more runs and hit 
3 more homers. But Minnie outhit him 
by 13 points, scored 31 more runs, and 
got 3 more hits, 1 more double, 12 more 
triples, and 18 more stolen bases. 
With all his fire and dash, Minnie 
was just as inspiring as Yogi—and was as 
good an outfielder as Yogi was a catcher. 
Yogi's receiving, while greatly improved 
over what it used to be, stil] isn’t real 
top-grade. He’s a swell guy and a great 
hitter, particularly in the “elutch.” But 
I'll still take Minnie H. L.M 
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Jobs for the Atom 
(Continued from page 11) 


the switch clicks when it “hears” the 
antimony approaching. So the operator 
knows it is time to re-set his valves. 

Another kind of isotope can be passed 
through a heavy piece of steel. The rays, 
fMling on X-ray film, take a picture of 
the inside of the steel. This shows up 
any hidden defects. 

Recently the U. S, Atomic Energy 
Commission reported that 860 industries 
in the U. S. are using radioisotopes— 
and saving $100,000,000 a year as a 
result. The AEC has sold about 50,000 
lots of these isotopes since it went into 
this business in 1946. Many go abroad. 
But in 1954 Britain, a newcomer in the 
international isotope trade, became the 
leading supplier on the world market. 

1954 was a big year for the atom in 
many other ways. 

Riding the Atom: The Nautilus, a 
submarine with an atomic engine, 
joined the U. S. fleet. It is the first 
vehicle ever built to run with atomic 
power. Another atomic sub is under 
Vay. 

Scientists have designed—but not yet 
built — atomic-powered ships, planes, 
and railroad locomotives. In each ‘of 
them the atomic engine works in mor: 
or less the same way. The enormous 
heat caused by the splitting of uranium 
atoms (see drawing, p. 11) is harnessed 
to turn water into steam, and the steam 
runs the propelling machinery. 

Atoms for Light: Atomic scientists 
learned how to build an atomic power 
plant for the submarine Nautilus. Now 
a much bigger version is to be built on 
land. At Shippingport, Pa., builders are 
putting up the world’s first plant in 
which atomic energy will be used to 
generate electricity to be sold commer- 
cially. By 1975, the AEC predicts, be- 
tween two and 10 per cent of all U. S. 
electric power will be produced from 
atomic energy. 

Atomic electricity from the Shipping- 
port plant will probably be very ex- 
pensive. But the U. S. has begun build- 
ing several new kinds of experimental 
atomic furnaces which may some day 
produce electricity almost as cheaply 
as power from coal. 

And recently the U, S. signed a con- 
tract with a company which will manu- 


facture small atomic power plants. 
These can be shipped anywhere in the 
world to serve small communities 


about 2,000 people). The first use 
would probably be at an Arctic military 
base, perhaps Thule in Greenland. The 
reason: At some Arctic bases, three 
fourths of all the military supplies are 
fuel for power and heat. But enough 
uranium to run an atomic power plant 
for a year could be sent in one plane! 

Other Atomic Electricity Experi- 





ments: Some scientists think there’s a 
better way to get electricity from the 
atom than the round-about process of 
making steam from the heat of atom- 
splitting. During 1954 two experimental 
“atomic batteries” were displayed. In 
both of them, rays from atomic isotopes 
are made to fall on materials which 
change the atomic energy directly into 
electricity. Some day atomic batteries 
of this kind may be made to run ap- 
pliances like electric toasters or even 
washing machines. 

Portable X-Rays: Present X-ray ma- 
chines are bulky and heavy. A new kind 
of X-ray takes pictures with the rays 
of a tiny bit of radioactive isotope. The 
machine is small enough to be carried 
right to the scene of an accident, or 
into battle. 

Preserving Food: Scientists have been 
sealing food in airtight containers and 
showering it with rays from radioiso- 
topes. Experiments with potatoes and 
onions show that these rays kill bac- 
teria which cause food to spoil. This 
may be a new way to preserve food for 
many months without canning or re- 
frigeration. 

Most of these atomic uses were de- 
veloped by private industries and lab- 
oratories working under contracts with 
the U. S. Government. Many people 
believe that new uses will be discovered 
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much faster if private enterprise has a 
freer hand in using the atom. At pres- 
ent, much atomic information is secret 
because of the value of atomic energy 
as a war weapon. Last summer, how- 
ever, Congress took the first step in 
“taking the Wraps off the atom.” A new 
law permits private industry to obtain 
atomic materials and use them more 
freely than before in their own opera 
tions. 





Our Front Cover 


In atomic “slanguage” a radioactive 
material is called “hot.” 

Atomic laboratories have 
out all sorts of ingenious ways to pro- 
tect workers from the dangerous rays 
ot “hot” materials. They work by re 
mote control behind shields of lead on 
graphite, or - thick containing 
transparent fluids. They handle atomic 
substances in deep pools of water. 

Or even—as our cover picture shows 
—they rig up toy trains to carry ma- 
terials too dangerous to toueh. The 
electric trains haul beakers of radio- 
active samples from one chemical ap- 
paratus to another, while workers stay 
at a safe distance. The photo was taken 
in the Hanford Works of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission in Rich 


land, Wash. 


worked 


glass 





New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 








CONTAINS 3 PAIN-RELIEVING INGREDIENTS 
USED BY DOCTORS ... PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 


When nagging pain of rheumatism makes 
you miserable . . . get fast, deep-down relief 
with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
rescription ingredients with skin-soothing 
nolin—in a special vanishing cream base. 


Now break the grip of 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 

























A fine Bristol-Myers product 


So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin —yet its penetrating 
heat sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 
Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold mis- 
eries, too. All drug counters, 39¢ and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 





Z00 PARADE 


By Gary Steinmehl, Hollywood (Calif.) High School 


me CHOOSE 
the right point for the 
“i way you write...by number 


* Starred words refer to animals. 
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| STUDENTS are invited to 
| submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic Mag- 
azines. Each puzzle 

| should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
| Art, Science, or any field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
| about 60 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme. 

0 For any original puzzle 
ee | published we will pay 
oe | you $10.00. Entries must [26 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 
separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 3I 
be returned. Give name, 
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ADD it to the barrel of an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen 


























address, school, and 
grade. Address: Puzzle 
Editor, World Week, 33 | 36 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 
in Teacher Edition, Feb. 40 
2 issue in your edition. 
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WRITE with the pen that 
writes your way...naturally 


More than 28 
interchangeable, 
renewable 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


— World's 
Fountain Pen 


COPYRIGHT 1984, 
THE ESTERBROOK FEN COMPANY 
ee 


ee 
* 
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Most Personal on 


22. Canine 
. Ocean. 
. Male turkey. 
. Public notices. 

29. Male swan 
. Exclamation of surprise. 
3. Cowboy’s job, raising 

5. Work animal. 
3. Rowing implement. 
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. Monastery. 
. Laplanders. 
. Mariné animal hunted for its fur, 


hide, and oil. 


2. King of beasts. 
. Household pet. 


Type of deer. 


. African antelope. 
» Either... 
. South American snting! related to the 


horse and rhinoceros. 


20. Yearbook (abbr.). 
21. Cooking vessel. 


animal, 


8. Japanese coin. 
. Monkey. 
. Male deer. 

2. Its meat is venison. 

3. Tennessee Senator, —— 
. Contraction for 


__. Kefauver, 
“has not.” 


1, Kind of necktie. 
2. This shaggy-haired animal loves 


honey. 


. Flying mammal. 

. Overhead railway. 
. Nickname for Allen. 
. Hog. 


. Streets 
29. Century (abbr.). 
. Put forth. 
2. Headgears. 
. Snakelike fish. 
5. Unlatch. 
7. Rodent. 
39. Roman word for bronze or copper. 
. Chemical symbol for germanium. 
2. One of baby’s first sounds. 


. Young horse. 


. Avoids, slights, 
. Lofty mountain, 
. Dine. 
5. Young goat. 
8. They resemble frogs. 
. Machine part. 
. Garden vegetable. 
3. Sailor 
26. Large mammal of the deer family. 


(slang). 


(abbr.). 





Answers to last week's puzzle 





cLlalnie|t Molris 
MIAIR/S Ola 
GIR TIlY 
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Meaning What? 
She: “I tore up the story I wrote last 
W eek.” 
He: “Why, that’s the best thing 


you've ever done!” 
Future Farmer 


Sold! 


A certain salesman was not very ap- 


preciative of the changes going on | 
as | 


around him. This was reflected, 
time went on, in his total sales: His 
manager suggested that he visit a near- 
by music store. “Get a look at their 


to be good merchants, these days, to 
sell anything as expensive as a piano. 
And, believe me, they’re good!” 

In due time the salesman reported 
back in this fashion: “Well, I looked 
‘em over. There wasn’t anything so 
hot about their methods. They didn't 
have much on the ball. But they did 
have some mighty fine pianos. In fact, 


I bought one.” 
Phoenix Flame 


Overcharged 


The Easterner, stopping at a rural 
Texas gas station to have his car 
checked, was definitely the braggy type. 
“Do you know,” he told the attendant, 
“things are getting pretty rugged. It 
costs me $10,000 a year just to live, 
you know!” 

The man at the gas pump was prop- 
erly sympathetic. “Don’t you pay it, 
Mister,” he advised. “It’s not worth it!” 

Future Farmer 


Poor Service 


In Florida a little girl fished for a 
while, then threw away her pole, 
stamped her foot and cried, “I quit!” 

When asked for an explanation she 
said, “I just can’t seem to get waited 


on.” 
Til. Wes. Argus 


Try, Try Again 

The question of the correct plural of 
the word “mongoose” was solved by a 
gentleman who wanted a pair of those 
interesting and affectionate creatures. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Sir, please 
send me two mongeese.” 

He didn’t like the looks of this, tore 
up the paper and began again: “Sir, 
please send me two mongooses.” 

This version didn’t satisfy him either, 
so he wrote: “Sir, please send me a 
mongoose and, by the way, send me 


another.” 


He Asked for It! 

“Listen, Captain,” said the perspiring 
police officer, “we've been giving that 
ventriloquist the third degree for an 
hour and half; and a plainclothesman, 
three cops, and a police lieutenant have 
confessed to the crime—shall we go on?” 


Not Peeping 
“How are you getting along in your 
driving?” he asked. 
“Oh, fine,” she bragged. “Yesterday 
I went fifty miles an hour, and tomor- 
row I'm going to try opening my eyes 
when I pass another car.” 
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Happy Home 
A highway sign as you approach 
Hillsboro in central Indiana reads: 
“Home of 600 happy people and a 


few old soreheads.” 
N. Y. Post 


Sad Story 


hot-rodder named 


There 
Bill, 

Who would race down the road for a 
thrill. 

He raced a big truck, 

But ran out of luck— 

Now here lies the body of Bill. 


Nancy Dixon, Madison (Ohio) s 


Was once a 
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methods,” the manager said. “You have | 
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REMINGTON 
Quict-piten 


. - . because tests show that students who 
use a typewriter get up to 38% higher 
grades ... and the Quiet-riter has more 


practical features to help you turn out 
better-looking, more accurate work! 
Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from the 
keyboard with ease no other portable can 
match . .. and this is just one of the fea- 
tures to help you do schoolwork better, 
faster and easier. See them all at your 
dealer's today! He'll tell you how easy it ° 
is to own this fine portable . . . as little as 
$9.54 down and $1.00 weekly! Carrying 
Case, Touch Method Book included. 


A PRODUCT OF F¥eusington. Ftand. 


| Makers of the Remington Office-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriters. 















Sending for Stamps? 


Schol accept stamp advertisements 
only from port arc and trustworthy stomp dealers. ® 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stomp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
¢ the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 

of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and oddress in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines wil! 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Tcholostic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


WHAT TREASURES WILL ze FIND? 
Gs Exciting Treasure Hunt! This dig clot 






















», Contains over 1,000 genui 
», stamps from more am 0 
5 , in Asia, Europe, Africa 
| ete. Stamps are most! 
picked, unsorted, weighec 

as received from missionaries 
\ Nobody knows wha inside! W 
$10 or more at Sts ada ard Catalog pric 


FREE! : Valuable booklet ‘‘ How to 


Yollect Stamps’’, if you or- 
. der TODAY 


Money back guarantee 


ONLY 
5400 
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Postpaid 


“H. E. HARRIS & CO. 





1549 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 





100 CANADIAN 


and Newfoundland stamps 


FREE! 


[eee Early Issues, 
mmemoratives, large 

size Pictorials. Free or’ Be postage 
SBB, Toronto, Canada 


EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, giant Triangle, gor 
geous Diamond, also mam- 
moth and midget stamps to foreign approval 
buyers. Premiums with purchases including 
Seott’s international $7.00 album and the latest 
Scott Stamp Catalogues. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A24, , BELL, C CALIFORNIA 








Animals, Birds, Triangles, 


Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta 
tors, Multicolored, Historical, Geographical 


FRE 





Musical, Battles, Giants, Midgets and over 100 others 
Fascinating story approvals. Send 10¢ handling, please 
ADA eal COMPANY 
1907 Main St. Dept. Niagara Falls, New York 
ALL DIFFERENT 
G ERMANY 
Zeppelins, Semipostals 
Airmails, High Values. 
@ Big Bargain lists and 


approvals ineluded. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP. C0. Jamestown JS-510, N. ¥. 


STAMP COLLECTION wae 


More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 

guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So 

America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia, 

etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you wi e thrilled; 
All given to approval service applicant 3¢ post- 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 
66 airs, dues, cut squares reve re. Oc 

nues, specials and others 

gain approvals. SPECIAL—!00 Di ‘ferent. ‘tor only 50¢ 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Koeler 











States i 
commemora 


Different United 


regular postage, 





EACH FOR CERTAIN LINCOLN PENNIES 






ain indianheads $5000. Send 20 for NEW 
BOOKLET listing coins wanted and orices we pay 
ENCORN COIN co 
Dect. 61 CLENDALE. ARIZONA 















BRITISH : 


coon. S T A MPS 
= pes including Free Stamp Maga 
far flung British Outposts 


Africa, Asia, a <7 10¢ handling charge. Ap- 
provals. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY, St. Catharines 


422, Ontario, Canada. 





100 ee 2 5 C 


or $2.00 S. Presidential Issue, 833 or 834 
oss 00 = $ po ll included. BEELINE STAMP 
COMPANY, Box 2!, East Statior Yonkers, New York. 


Chicago 51, tM. 


By TONY SIMON 


Direcror, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Dutch Mark New Law 





LIV-XIf 


) “IIR 
XV-MDCCC( 


The stamp above was issued on the 
same day last month by the Nether- 
lands and two of her dominions. The 


stamp pays tribute to a new law ap- 
proved by Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
| lands. This law granted self-government 
in home affairs to two former colonies 
and gave them dominion status. 
They are Netherlands Antilles 
the Dutch West Indies) and Surinam 
(or Dutch Guiana). Netherlands An- 
tilles consists of two groups of islands 
500 miles apart in the Caribbean Sea. 
The islands have a population of about 
176,000. Surinam, the size of Wiscon- 
sin, is in northeastern South America 
and has a population of about 225,000. 
The new stamp shows a profile of 
Queen Juliana. Arranged in a circle 
around the profile are the names of the 
country” and the two do- 


(or 


“mother 


minions. 
Below is a stamp issued by Australia 


calling attention to the 16th Olympic 
Games. They will be held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in November-De- 


1956. The design is based on 
official Olympic Games 


cember, 
Melbourne’s 
poster. 


OLYMPIC GAMES 
MELBOURNE 


22 NOV - 8 DEC 
1956 
POSTAGE 


2 












Wi“ Good. 
Save your money. 


Wi iTops, don’t miss. 


Mi Fair. 


WA iAiTHE COUNTRY GIRL. (Para- 
mount. Produced by William Perlberg. 
Written and directed by George Sea- 
ton.) 

It’s hard to imagine Bing Crosby 
playing a weak-willed, frightened, 
drunken actor—at least, until you've 
seen him in The Country Girl. This role 
will undoubtedly him a leading 
contender for Academy Award honors 
next March. And the support he gets 
from William Holden and Grace Kelly 
won't go unnoticed either. 

Holden, the director of a Broadway 
wants Crosby to play the leading 
role. The producer won't hear of it 
because, he feels, the man just can’t 
be trusted. Holden has his way, but 
soon discovers that Crosby’s wife—the 
“country girl” of the title—is his only 
ally. 

This isn’t a prétty story, and it’s far 
from the conventional Crosby musical, 
even though Bing does sing four num- 
bers. But its exploration of a tragic’ 
character is very real and very moving. 


make 


show, 


MAMATHE VIOLENT MEN. (Colum- 
bia. Produced by Lewis J. Rachmil. 
Directed by Rudolph Maté.) 
Columbia’s first CinemaScope pic- 

ture is an action-packed Western that 

fills the big screen with glorious scenery 
and tense situations. Glenn Ford plays 

a rancher back in the days soon after 

the Civil War. His land-hungry neigh- 

bor, Edward G. Robinson, is de- 
termined to have the whole valley to 
himself. The cast—and the Cinema- 

Scope—lift this way above the usual 

run of Westerns. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Good. 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 
Drama: “Romeo and _ Juliet. 


WM Animal Farm. “““/The Caine 
Mutiny. “Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe. 44“ A Star Is Born. ~/ “On 
the Waterfront. “~“MHigh and Dry. 
“The Black Shield of Falworth. 
“The Detective. “Suddenly. 
Comedy: “““/Man with a Million. 
vv iSabrina. ~MHobson’s Choice. 
Musical: “Deep in My Heart. 
wiv Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. 


wier-rSo This Is Paris. ~MMWhite 
Christmas. “Brigadoon. 
Documentary: “The Vanishing 


Prairie. “Victory at Sea. Mer Y 
The Cowboy. 








Apology 

A local yokel spied a parakeet sitting 
atop a fence post, and attracted by its 
bright feathers, decided to capture it for 
a pet. He made a grab, but the parakeet 
moved out of range, ruffled his feathers, 
and snapped, “What do you think you're 
doing, brother?” 

The local yokel tipped his hat and 
apologized, “Beg pardon, sir, I thought 


you were a bird.” 
McCall Spirit 


. .. And Silence Is Golden 


A man walked out of a hall where 
a speaker was addressing a meeting. 
Someone in the corridor asked if the 
speaker had finished his speech. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but he hasn’t 
stopped talking.” 


Watchman Examiner 
That's Easy 
Prof: “Jones, what three words are 
used most among college students?” 


Jones: “I don’t know.” 
Prof: “That’s correct.” 


Mathematical Problem 
A VACATION— 
consists of 2 weeks which are 2 short, 
after which you are 2 tired 2 return and 
2 broke not 2. 





GOING OUR WAY? 


This is the last issue of the 
first semester, completing your 
quota of fifteen issues for the 
first semester. 

There will be no January 26 
issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you re- 
ceive will be dated February 2, 
1955. 

Be sure your teacher has your 
order for next term’s subscription! 











~~ o 


Perfect Description 


She: “The man I marry must be as 
brave as a lion, but not forward; hand- 
some as Apollo, but not conceited; wise 
as Solomon, but meek as a lamb; a man 


who is kind to every woman, but loves | 


only me.” 
He: “How lucky we met!” 
Home Folks 


Simple as A-B-C 
The New York Times once referred 
to Noah Webster as “that astute 
scholar who wrote a perennial best 
seller by the efficacious expedient of 
placing words in alphabetical se- 
quence.” 





| bbe Mat tahdele Molele ml mele t= 


made his crew eat 


in order to prevent scurvy 
on long voyages. 


Today we know that 
Vitamin Cin onions did the trick. 


Pleasanter ways of getting your 
daily quota of Vitamin C are 

via orange, grapefruit, and tomato 
juice. Drink a glassful of any 

one of these to help build vitality a 
resistance to infections. . 





Captain James Cook, Pacific explorer, 
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 — “Offthe boards” 


REBOUNDING— 

r 6going up to get that 

= ball “off the boards,”’ 

sptinting, stopping, 

twisting, makes top speed with no fatigue im- 

portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the 
firm support of a rugged Bike supporter. 

All athletes know the value of a good sup- 
porter in preventing strain in the vital»zone. 
More athletes have worn Bike than any other 
brand. There's a Bike support for every sport 
where you buy your sporting goods. ® 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


Buy United States 
Savings Stamps 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write teday for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 








WALLET S17; 


from 
PORTRAIT 


SNAP or 
NEGATIVE 





| Pull 244” x 314") 


wallet size copies 
of your favorite picture. 
| Give to classmates, relatives, 
friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. Your orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
| quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 


Minute Man photos please you or your money back 


MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 18 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 
| enclose picture and $. for wallet prints. 
ee 
Se 
CITy..... 


ZONE... STATE. 





High School Grads 


most likely to succeed 
cS 





...Join the 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


a 








Young Men Go Places- Faster 
in the U.S. Air Force 


Fee a ee eS Se © 2 2 eee eee 


You get going...and keep going when you step into Air 
Force Blue. As an Airman, your job in the air or on the I 
ground will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and ! 
jet fighters flying. 
You'll earn good pay, with automatic increases and | 
may have opportunities for further schooling. If you | 
qualify, you can learn a skill that will benefit you for i 
the rest of your life, you may be selected for Aviation | 
l 

I 

I 

I 

i 

L 
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Personnel Procurement Division 
AFPTR-P-4, U.S. Air Force, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me more information on my oppor- 
tunity as an Airman in the U. S. Air Force. 


Cadet training as a pilot or observer—or you may com- 
pete for an appointment to the new Air Force Academy. 
Be the first in your class to succeed. Be a member of 
the U. S. Air Force team. 


SS me come on! 


= STUDENTS! Graduate befcre you enlist! 








